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most men of vision and imagination, is anxious to
preserve the countryside and to safeguard ancient
monuments. (The occasion of the paper was a de-
cision on the part of his railway company not to
destroy Stratford House, a sixteenth-century half-
timbered building in Birmingham, to make room for
railway sidings.) At the same time, he believes that
Economics is concerned with material welfare.1 He
is, therefore, driven to argue that "indifference to the
aesthetic will in the long run lessen the economic
product; that attention to the sesthetic will increase
economic welfare".2 That is to say, that if we seek
first the Kingdom of the Beautiful, all material
welfare will be added unto us. And he brings all the
solid weight of his authority to the task ol stam-
peding the business world into believing that this is
true?"
It is easy to sympathise with the intention of the
argument. But it is difficult to believe that its logic
is very convincing. It may be perfectly true, as Sir
Josiah contends, that the wide interests fostered by
the study of ancient monuments and the contempla-
tion of beautiful objects are both stimulating to the
intelligence and restful to the nervous system, and
that, to that extent, a community which offers oppor-
tunities for such interests may gain in other, "more
Tnaterial", ways. But it is surely an optimism, un-
justified either by experience or by a priori probability,
to assume that this necessarily follows. It is surely a
fact which we must all recognise that rejection of
material comfort in favour of sesthetic or ethical
values does not necessarily bring material compensa-
1 "... I use . . . economics as a term to cover the getting of material
welfare" (op. cit., p. 3)*                                      * Ibid.f p. 4.